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ANCIENT SEGREGATIONAL BARRIERS 
, TUMBLE IN FIVE KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 


Five Kentucky schools for higher 
education dropped long-standing bar- 
riers against Negro students last month. 

This move resulted shortly after the 
Kentucky legislature amended the 46- 
year-old Day Law which “prohibited co- 
education of the races in any of the 
institutions of the state.” 

The schools were: Berea College, 
Louisville University, and three Cath- 
olic institutions, Nazareth and Ursuline 
colleges for girls and Bellarmine col- 
lege for boys. 

‘Their action is of extremely great 
importance for Southern education, fol- 
lowing in substance as it does the reso- 
lution drafted at the First South-Wide 
Coiference on Discrimination in Higher 
Education held last month in Atlanta. 

Berea was the first to abandon dis- 
crimination, its board of governors an- 
nouncing: 

“We affirm our dedication to the 


youth of the Appalachian Mountain re- 
gion to which we have tried faithfully 
to minister for nearly a century and 
we continue to see in these young 
people a challenge greater than we can 
hope to discharge in any foreseeable 
length of time. 

“We also express our interest in the 
efforts of Negro youth of this region 
to get an education and we hereby em- 
power our administration to admit such 
Negro students from within this moun- 
tain region whom we find thoroughly 
qualified . . . and whom in their judg- 
ment it appears we should serve.” 

From 1866 to 1904 Berea accepted 
Negro students without any discrimi- 
nation but was forced to abandon this 
policy with the passage of the Day Law, 
which was directed at it especially. 

Berea students, who worked actively 
in the fight to get the law amended, 
have now started a move to add Negro 


members to the faculty. 

Among Berea’s alumni is included the 
late Dr. Carter G. Woodson, famed Ne- 
gro historian. 

The University of Louisville board of 
trustees voted unanimously to admit 
Negroes to all graduate divisions during 
the 1950-51 school year and to all 
schools, graduate and undergraduate 
the following year. At the same time 
it voted to close Louisville Municipal 
College, its Jim Crow adjunct, after 
the 1950-51 school year. 

Dr. John W. Taylor, school president, 
in announcing this decision also re- 
vealed that four Negroes had already 
applied for entrance. 

Announcement of the Catholic 
schools’ change in policy was made un- 
der the signatures of the Rev. Alfred F. 
Horrigan of Bellarmine, and Sisters 
Charles Mary, Nazareth and George 
Marie, Ursuline. 


A Compact Punch At Prejudice 


"The TEST OFA 

DEMOCRACY ISITS 

TREATMENT OF 
MINOR ITIES- 


The DirrERENcEe BETWEEN A 

CONVICTION AND A PREJUDICE 

1S THAT YOU CAN EXPLAIN A 

CONVICTION WITHOUT GET TING 
ANGRY. 


SATAN OuT OF HELL 
WOULD GET MoRE. 
CONSIDERATION THAN 
MANY OF OUR OWN 
CITIZENS. 


r: COMMENTARY ON OUR, 

“IVILIZ ATION THAT WE'VE LEARNED 

TO SMASH THE ATOM BUT HAVE 
NOF SMASHED PREJUDICE. 


ADAM’S CHILDREN: This 214”x3” pamphlet is small enough to fit in your watch pocket but it presents in 28 witty and 
hard hitting drawings, by the noted artist Frank Hanley, a powerful indictment of racial and religious prejudice and in- 
tolerance. A sample copy may be had without cost by writing to the Southern Conference Educational Fund, Inc., 822 
Perdido St., New Orleans, La. Additional copies are 10c each, 12 for $1.00. 
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Campus Reception of Day Law Amendment 


Report From Louisville U. 


by DR. LOUIS C. KESSELMAN 
Ass’t Prof. of Political Science and 
Author of “Social Politics of the FEPC” 


The University of Louisville trustees 
took their all-out stand to end segrega- 
tion shortly after the authorities of 
Berea College and the three Catholic 
colleges in Louisville opened their 
doors to Negroes on the under-graduate 
level. An informal poll of board mem- 
bers a few days before their final vote 
indicated that they would limit ad- 
missions to the graduate and profession- 
al schools. Consequently, the announce- 
ment by the other schools must be given 
much of the credit for alleviating the 
board .members’ fear of adverse com- 
munity reaction to opening up the un- 
dergraduate college. 

Community reaction to the board’s 
announcement has been difficult to 
gauge.. The general feeling seems to 
be that it was inevitable in view of the 
federal court decisions and that, like it 
or not, non-segregated education is 
here to stay. No community leader has 
spoken out against the merger. How- 
ever, the Louisville Courier-Journal did 
not distinguish itself by any bold advo- 
eacy of full admission of Negroes in 
the period before the board acted. 
“State schools and universities support- 
ed by tax money,” editorialized the 
Courier-Journal, “‘cannot too far out- 
run the prevailing prejudices of tax- 
payers in such matters as segregation, 
however much their governors may feel 
a moral distaste for racial discrimina- 
tion.” 

Campus reaction was much more 
The American Association 
chapter 


positive. 
of University Professors 
which represents at least two-thirds 
of the liberal arts college faculty and 
has members in all of the colleges, 
passed a series of resolutions by 
unanimous vote endorsing the merger 
of the student bodies and advocating 
that the staff of the Negro college be 
merged with the arts college faculty, 
with the available jobs to be awarded 
on the basis of merit rather than race. 
Student reaction has not been highly 
vocal. Like the rest of the community, 
students seem to be accepting the ac- 
tion as being inevitable today. The 
student paper, however, gave enthusi- 
astic approval to the merger in an edi- 
torial entitled “After 46 Years An 
Error Is Redeemed.” Also, the pre- 
liminary results of a random poll of 


three hundred liberal arts students 
taken since the board announcement 
indicates that 65 percent of this sample 
approves of the merger. 

In the next year many problems 
remain to be solved. Arrangements 
must be made for the Negro faculty 
members. It is hoped that some of 
them will become members of the 
liberal arts college faculty. This 
would indeed be a pioneering step for 
a border state school. If this does not 
prove feasible, equitable severance 
pay and pension arrangements must 
be worked out. 


There will also be student adjust- 
ment problems. Negro students will 
have to adjust to higher scholastic 
standards. Some may not be able to 
pay the higher tuition at the university. 
Plans must be made to integrate the 
Negro students into extra-curricular 
and athletic activities as well as the 
academic program. 

While the job of adjustment ahead 
is not easy, the university starts with 
many advantages. President Taylor has 
announced that there is to be no segre- 
gation of any kind on the campus. The 
faculty, by and large, is eagerly look- 
ing forward to the challenge presented 
by the merger. And while the com- 
munity is fairly passive as yet, careful 
planning .can do much tto sell the 
merits of non-segregated education. 





General Report 
by JOHN T. KENNA 


Ky. Regional Director, National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews 

The climate of public opinion, in spot 
checks, man-in-the-street polls, letters 
to the editor and other such meth- 
ods of gauging feeling on _ public 
questions, is calm and generally not 
unfavorable to the actions taken. This 
is particularly true in Louisville, where 
such a step was expected, where the 
financial burden of a separate Negro 
Municipal College was a strong argu- 
ment for the amalgamation and where 
the only daily newspapers, the Courier- 
Journal and The Times have consistent- 
ly called for such action. 

In the town of Berea (population 
2,500) there were some adverse com- 
ments on Berea College’s policy, but 
there were also some very favorable 
remarks, and the feeling of college 
authorities seems to be that these mat- 
ters will work themselves out in time. 


Of course, the most encouraging 


reactions to the new developments 
have come from those who are most 
directly concerned — the student 
bodies of the colleges themselves. 
Among Berea’s students there was no 
perceptible dissatisfaction, and, while 
a few of the girls at the Catholic 
colleges were heard to disagree and 
even to threaten to withdraw from 
the schools, the general feeling among 
both authorities and students seems 
to be that these scattered remarks in 
no wise constitute a serious problem. 


Student leaders at the University of 
Louisville are anxious to minimize dif- 
ferences in handling new students next 
year, preferring to concentrate on 
treating all student problems as human 
problems affecting people, not Negroes 
or whites as much. They are planning 
to invite Dr. Ralph Bunche and other 
distinguished Americans who happen to 
be Negroes to the campus by way of 
indirectly preparing the campus to take 
for granted Negro participation as in- 
dividuals in learning and in the national 
life. 


These happenings are the making of 
history. Unfortunately, the realities of 
the situation are such that the initial 
steps must be taken at the top, in the 
field of higher education, rather than 
at the beginnings of the formation of a 


- child’s habit of- thought. 


There are a great many problems of 
relationships, a great many possible 
tensions and strains in the working out 
of thése new dynamic and democratic 
ways. But the people of Kentucky are 
awakening to their needs and they have 
at last begun to retrace their steps and 
to undo some of the social evils which 
have cost them so dearly since the days 
of Reconstruction not only in dollars 
and cents but in the spiritual and physi- 
cal make-up of the children of their 
commonwealth. 
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Atlanta Conference: Scenes and Clippings 


Rezional Education Plan 
Seored By Teacher Group 
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TRENDS 








The following telegram was sent 
to Dr. Ludd M. Spivey at the 
South-Wide Conference on Dis- 
crimination in Higher Education 
session in Atlanta: 

“The National Association of 
College Women in its 27th annual 
convention in session in Washing- 
ton, D. C., congratulates the first 
South-Wide Conference on Dis- 
crimination in Higher Education 
and anticipates far reaching de- 
velopments therefrom. Because we 
are convinced that human rela- 
tions are retarded by separateness 
in education as well as in other 
areas of living we _ repudiate 

ongly the separate but equal 

losophy and reaffirm our con- 
iction that the regional school 
om as outlined and administered 
its present form is detrimental 
the democratic process. 
Flemmie P. Kittrell, 
President.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, APRIL 9, 1950. 
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President Rufus E. Clement, 
Conference host, with group 
of delegates 


SOUTHERN HEAD 
e* "” CALLS FOR RACE 
. ISSUE SOLUTION 


South’s Plan 
To Educate 
Negroes Hit 


Mixed Group Attacks 
Governors’ Program 


ATLANTA. April 8—UmM—A 


Left to right: Dr. L. D. Reddic! 
Dr. E. Franklin 


Faulkner Protest 

“The verdicts handed down to the 
slayers of three Negro children in Kos- 
ciusko, Miss., drew forth a protest from 
the noted Southern writer William 
Faulkner. Calling the sentences ‘only 
a little better than nothing, not for jus- 
tice nor even punishment,” Faulkner 
—well known for his states rights sym- 
pathies—said searchingly in a letter to 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal, “.. . 
we had better be afraid . that we 
have been wrong; that what we had 
loved and defended not only didn’t want 
the defense and wasn’t worthy of the 
defense, but worse: incapable of the 
one and indefensible to the other.” 

* * * 

A resolution calling for work toward 
the complete integration of Negro mem- 
bers and Negro churches into the Meth- 
odist movement has been adopted by the 
Assembly of Methodist Woman’s Society 
Included in the 


motion was a provision for a petition to 


of Christian Service. 


the Methodist General Conference meet- 
ing in San Francisco in 1952 “to work 
with greater speed to rid itself of the 
sin of segregation.”” Also approved was 
a resolution opposing the Mundt bill. 


kk 
Frasier, Dr. James K. Nabrit, Jr. 


Warings Speak 

Mrs.- J.- Waties Waring delivered a 
scathing attack on gradualism at Rich- 
mond, Va., declaring that “force is the 
only thing that will work” to break 
down social barriers. Her husband, Fed- 
eral Judge Waring, defined “force” as 
“every court decree” to answer Dixie- 
crat critics who hoped to get impeach- 
ment proceedings started on the basis 
of a literal interpretation of the word. 

. * 

The Supreme Court ruling upholding 
the constitutionality of the Georgia 
County unit voting system was inter- 
preted by many liberals as a bad omen 
for the forthcoming decisions on three 
segregation cases now pending before 
the court. Since this system allows 
votes in some rural counties to carry as 
much as 122 times more weight as in 
urban areas where labor, liberal and 
Negro voters live, it is feared that a 
similar sense of jurisprudence may pre- 
vail in the court on the Sweatt, Hen- 
derson and McLaurin cases. 

* * * 
Strike! 

The American Bowling Congress’ Jim 

Crow proviso was knocked for a row 
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Trends, Continued 


of ten-pins in Chicago Superior Court. 
Judge John Sbarbaro fined the organ- 
ization $2,500 and gave them until May 
8 to knock out the clause limiting mem- 
bership to ‘white males” on penalty of 
losing their charter. 


* * * 


Washington, D. C., cafes and drug 
stores are dropping Jim Crow serving 
practices as authorities dusted off an 
anti-discrimination law dating back to 
1872 . . . Miami set up an all-Negro 
municipal court, including Negro judge 
to try Negro cases. The purpose, it is 
said, is to “give Negroes a chance to 
show their ability to participate in gov- 
ernment”... In Birmingham the homes 
of a Negro pastor and dentist were 
bombed within the space of nine days. 
There have -been eight such bombings in 
three years. . .The La. AF of L conven- 
tion set up a commission to work for the 
elimination of discrimination in local 
unions and union related activities. . 
Dr. William H. Pipes, former president 
of Alcorn College in Alcorn, Miss., 
stated that he had resigned the presi- 
dency of that institution in order to be 
free to speak and write against the 
Southern regional education plan and 
segregation ... Mrs. Juanita Jackson 
Mitchell, the first Negro student to be 
elected to the University of Maryland 
Law School journal board, was awarded 
the Law Review Scroll of Honor at an 
alumni dinner. Mrs. Mitchell, wife of 
Clarence Mitchell, national NAACP la- 
bor secretary, and mother of three chil- 
dren, graduates in June. 


Regional Schemers 
Thwarted in Court 


The hopes of some Southern gover- 





nors that they could use the regional 


school plan to avoid constitutional guar- 
antees and to maintain segregation ap- 
pear to be doomed by a Court of Ap- 
peals decision at Annapolis, April 14. 


The court ruled that the University 


of Maryland must admit Miss Esther 


McCready to the University of Mary- 
land School of Nursing. This reversed 
Chief City Judge W. Conwell Smith of 
Baltimore who ruled that the University 
Miss McCready 
by arranging for her to attend Meharry 
at Nashville under the terms of the 
(See S. P., 


could legally exclude 


Regional School compact. 
Oct. 1949). 
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Dr. Luther Jackson 
Passes Suddenly 


Dr. Luther P. Jackson, educator, his- 
torian and writer, one of the most be- 
loved civic leaders in Virginia, died sud- 
denly on April 13th, one of five distin- 
guished Negro leaders to be claimed by 
death in the month of April. 

Dr. Jackson was a member of the 
board of the SCEF, Inc., and was on the 
program of the Atlanta April 8 Confer- 
ence. On that day we received a tele- 
gram stating that he would be unable 
to attend because of the funeral of his 
close friend and associate, Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson. Within a week he too was a 
victim of a heart attack. 

A few days after his death, we re- 
ceived a letter, which must have been 
one of the last letters written by Dr. 
Jackson, in which he said he was “still 
grieving over the fact he could not at- 
tend Saturday’s meeting at Atlanta.” 





Books In Brief 








DR. JACKSON, 
as he testified in 
February at a 
public hearing 
held by the Vir- 
ginia General As- 
sembly on bills. 
to outlaw segre- 
gation on com- 
mon carriers. 














Dr. Jackson was born at Lexington, 
Ky., in 1892. He received the A.B. de- 
gree from Fisk University, the M.A. 
degree in 1922 from Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Chicago, 1937. 
1922 he had been professor of history 
at Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
Va. 

Few men have given more generously 
of their time and strength to the strug- 
gle for justice, a fact which undoubt- 
edly hastened his death. He was the 
founder of the Virginia Voters League, 


the author of numerous books and 


articles, and in constant demand as a 
speaker. Since 1942 he published an 
annual handbook on The Status of the 
Negro Voter in Virginia. 

Other noted figures who died in April 
in addition to the two distinguished 
historians, Dr. Jackson and Dr. Wood- 
son, were Attorney Charles H. Houston; 
Dr. Charles R. Drew, blood plasma 
specialist and head of the department 
of surgery at the Howard University 
Medical School; and Miss Moranda 
Smith, trade union leader of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


Since 


HUMAN RIGHTS, Comments and In. 
terpretation. A Symposium edited 
by UESCO with an introduction by 
JACQUES MARITAIN, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, $3.75. 


In 1947 the United Nations Educa. 


‘tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza. 


tion (UNESCO) invited outstanding 
thinkers and philosophers of member 
nations to submit their views on human 
rights. From their replies certain con- 
clusions were drawn in a*document sub- 
mitted to the Human Rights Commis- 
sion for their guidance in drafting the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
This volume contains 32 selected replies 
to UNESCO’s letter, representing the 
leading countries and cultures of the 
world. Contains the text of UNESCO's 
conclusions and of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights issued by the 
General Assembly in December, 1948. 
A valuable book for everyone concerned 
with the problem of human rights and 
world peace. 
ee ti 


RACE RELATIONS IN A DEMOC- 
RACY, by INA CORINNE BROWN, 
Harpers, $3.00. 









































This book has a_ promising back- 
ground, written by an anthropologist at 
Searritt College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
an institution with the backing of Meth- 
odist women, a group that has been in 
the forefront in the South in the fight 
for racial justice; and sponsored by the 
Bureau of Intercultural Education on 
Problems of Race and Culture in 
American Education. Furthermore, 
Walter White gives it his unqualified 
endorsement. In spite of this back- 
ground, however, the book is a dis 
appointment. 


Mr. White commends the book to 
those “who today anxiously ask what 
are the facts about race and what can 
I do.” Whatever value the book may 
have as a source book for factual data 
is discounted by its shortcomings as 4 
guide for action. In her final chapter, 
Dr. Brown writes: 

“Under these circumstances, to make 
a direct attack on segregation as such 
is as futile as treating a patient for 
fever without attempting to correct the 
disorder that is producing the fever.” 

The mitigating “circumstances” which 
make it necessary to avoid a direct at 
tack on segregation are that white 
people regard segregation as important 
and “‘necessary to their very life.” 
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